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TO  A  WATER  FOWL 

Whither,  'midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way ! 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or   where   the   rocking   billows   rise   and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches   thy   way   along   that   pathless  coast — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 

Lone  wandering  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold  thin  atmosphere. 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest 
And  scream  among  the  fellows;  reeds  shall  bend. 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given. 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 
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CHILD  IN  SCHOOL  SHOULD  PREPARE 
TO  EARN  LIVING 

Says  Henry  Ford 


f^gCHOOLS,"  said  Henry  Ford,  "have  got 
to  be  more  like  life  than  they  have  been. 
We  have  thought  of  getting  an  education  and 
earning  a  living  as  two  different  kinds  of 
activity,  but  they  should  not  be  very  different 
from  each  other.  While  a  child  is  acquiring 
an  education  he  should  be  doing  things  he  will 
have  to  do  while  he  is  earning  a  living.  Our 
•ducational  ideas  have  fallen  down  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  divided  life.  If  our  boys  and 
girls  had  been  taught  what  life  is  like,  they 
would  have  done  better.  But  they  were  not 
taught  how  to  earn  a  living  except  under  a  few 
narrow  conditions.  They  were  taught,  instead, 
how  to  make  money  in  a  paper  world.  That 
world  was  bound  to  collapse.     And  it  did ! 

"My  idea  is  that  education  is  not  just 
preparation  for  life,  but  is  a  part  of  life 
itself — a  continuous  part.  Education  merely 
to  earn  is  not  the  object,  but  education  to 
live  so  that  what  is  earned  may  signify  some- 
thing. 

"Learn  to  do  by  doing — that's  my  favorite 
principle  in  education.  When  it  fails  to  do 
that,  I  say  it  is  wasted  motion." 

Mr.  Ford's  famous  remark,  made  years  ago, 
that  "history  is  bunk"  has,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  placed  him  fairly  definitely  outside 
the  field  of  education.  Yet  today  he  actually 
is  conducting  many  schools,  working  hard  on 
a  system  of  education  which  he  hopes  will  turn 
out  highly  capable  boys  and  girls,  giving 
more  and  more  of  his  time  and  of  his  money 
to  this  undertaking.  More  than  2,000  boys 
and  girls  are  "learning  to  do  by  doing"  in 
the  Ford  schools,  located  at  Dearborn,  Mich., 
and  in  other  places. 

Expresses    Educational  Ideal 

Mr.  Ford  entered  the  educational  field 
experimentally,  and  yet  not  without  long 
preparatory  thought.     Without  bias  acquired 


through  studying  theories  of  learning,  he 
leaped  in  to  establish  a  school  system  all  his 
own,  and  after  many  years  of  watching,  of 
adjusting,  of  developing,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
him  expressing  in  his  own  words  the  educa- 
tional ideal  set  forth  generations  ago  by 
Milton,  who  said  education  is  "that  which 
fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully  and  mag- 
nanimously all  the  offices  both  private  and 
public  of  peace  and  war."  The  war  part  of 
that  Milton  definition  does  not  appeal  to  Mr. 
Ford,  for  war  is  waste,  and  this  he  abhors; 
but  the  rest  of  the  definitions,  ha  says,  sounds 
first  rate. 

"But  I  can  give  you  a  definition  that  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head,"  he  said.  "I  read  it  this 
morning  in  our  school  paper  and  it  was 
written  by  Ann  Hood,  a  12-year  eld. 

"We  should  all  have  an  education,"  wrote 
Ann,  "so  that  we  may  make  a  living  and  learn 
to  enjoy  life  and  how  to  be  healthy  and 
happy." 

"Can  you  beat  that  one?"  asked  Mr.  Ford. 
"She  puts  making  a  living  first,  where  it  be- 
longs ...  In  higher  education  explore 
the  whole  field  if  you  like,  but  I'm  talking 
now  about  boys  and  girls  still  growing.  Every- 
body goes  to  the  primary  schools,  only  a  few  to 
the  universities.  Let  everything  they  get  at  any 
age  be  of  the  highest  use  to  them,  and  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  so  that  even  if  they  do  not  go 
on  to  higher  schools,  they  will  have  accumu- 
lated definite  values.  This  will  not  hurt  them 
if  they  wish  to  continue  their  studies,  and  it 
will  do  them  a  whole  lot  of  good  if  they  have 
to  stop  school  and  go  to  work." 

Mr.  Ford  believes  in  the  one-room  school  for 
the  smaller  children.  The  younger  learn  by 
listening  to  the  older  ones,  and  the  older 
ones  learn  consideration  by  associating  with  the 
smaller  pupils.  In  the  Ford  schools  the  older 
children  often  are  called  on  to  conduct  lessons 
for  the  younger.  This  is  learning  to  teach, 
learning  to  be  helpful  by  helping.     At  lunch 
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time  in  the  schools  each  table  has  a  host  or 
hostess — -a  student — whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  manners  are  good  and  talk  interesting. 
Always  there  is  strong  insistence  on  good  con- 
duct, not  only  for  its  own  sake,  says  Mr.  Ford, 
but  because  it  helps  so  much  in  after  life. 
A  young  man  or  young  woman  with  poise  is 
more  likely  to  land  a  job,  hold  it  and  rise,  than 
one  who  is  awkward. 

A  Self-Sustaining  Trade  School 

At  the  Ford  Trade  school  the  practical  facts 
of  the  Ford  educational  idea  are  seen.  The 
school  is  almost  self-sustaining,  despite  its 
large  and  highly  skilled  faculty,  its  expensive 
equipment,  and  despite  the  fact  that  students 
are  paid  scholarship  money.  This  school  was 
established  in  1916,  was  the  first  Ford  school 
and  now  is  attended  by  about  1,400  boys. 

Boys  under  16  are  paid  20  cents  an  hour, 
from  16  to  17,  25  cents;  from  17  to  18,  30 
cents,  and  at  18,  35  cents  an  hour.  Lunches 
are  free.  Also,  each  boy  is  given  a  bonus  of 
$2  a  month  on  condition  that  he  deposits  it 
in  a  savings  account.  If  he  fails  to  make  the 
deposit,  the  bonus  is  withheld  the  following 
month,  and  for  all  time  thereafter  until  the 
deficit  is  made  up  by  him.  This  is  for  the  sake 
of  discipline  and  to  give  the  boy,  at  the  time 
he  leaves  the  school,  a  bit  of  money  to  live 
on  while  he  looks  around. 

The  trade  school  boys  do  all  their  own  work; 
they  sweep,  polish,  paint,  repair,  and  cook 
and  serve  the  meals.  Boys  newly  entered  are 
assigned  to  the  ABC  group,  which  means 
Always  Be  Clean.  They  sweep  the  floor  and 
shine  things.  Later  they  act  as  assistants  to  the 
older  boys,  and  finally  are  given  lathes  of  their 
own  on  which  to  work. 

The  Ford  factory  buys  the  products  of  the 
trade  school  on  terms  of  strictest  inspection — 
there  is  no  buying  except  of  the  first  class 
products.  If  what  a  boy  turns  out  is  not 
good  enough  to  pass  inspection  by  the  buyers, 
his  work  goes  back  to  him,  and  the  instructor 
studies  it  with  the  boy,  and  he  is  told  to  do 
it  again  and  again  until  he  can  do  it  perfectly. 
His  pride  is  kindled.  No  boy  likes  to  see  his 
associates  getting  ahead  of  him. 

If  the  boy  has  been  making  satisfactory 
products  for  years,  he  comes  out  of  school 
with  confidence  in  his  ability  to  earn  a  living 
because  he  has  been  earning  one.  This  trade 
school  may  have  special  advantages  that  all 
trade  schools  cannot  have,  but  every  one  can 
approach  the  ideal  it  has  set  up. 

"How  can  this  same  ideal  be  applied  to 
ordinary    grammar    schools?"    I    asked  Ford. 

"Easily  enough,"  he  replied.  "Each  one 
of  our  smaller  children  has  a  garden  in  which 
useful  things  are  grown,  things  that  can  be 
eaten  at  home,  and  are  eaten  here.  Many 
of  our  little  children  grow  ^50  worth  of  food 
a  year,  or  even  more.  Our  boys  learn  to 
repair  household  equipment,  and  our  girls 
learn  to  cook,  besides  growing  vegetables,  ber- 
ries and  fruits. 


Ford  Enjoys  It. 

Henry  Ford  is  having  the  time  of  his  life 
with  his  schools  and  with  his  early  American 
village,  illustrative  of  life  as  it  once  was  lived 
in  this  country.  He  is  enjoyin^  the  rare 
delight  of  re-creating  his  own  youth,  while 
providing  instruction  for  other  youths.  His 
schools  have  in  them  some  things  out  of 
the  past,  and  some  that  are  as  modern  as 
today.  For  instance,  McGufFey's  readers  are 
used,  though  McGuffey  with  his  girlishly 
moral  lessons  is  supposed  to  have  passed  out 
of  the  educational  picture  long  ago. 

"The  generations  that  grew  up  on  Mc- 
Guffey," Ford  says,  "did  better  in  common 
sense  and  common  honesty.  There  is  no  es- 
cape from  the  need  of  moral  precepts.  The 
truths  of  life  should  be  stated  simply,  clearly 
and  often  to  children.  Just  the  right  truth 
coming  into  a  child's  life  at  the  right  time 
may  be  of  great  use  later  on.  We  cannot 
know  when  that  right  time  is  to  arrive  so 
repetition  is  the  safer  course." 

Mr.  Ford's  present  interest  in  education  is 
far  more  than  a  fad,  far  more  than  a  mere 
re-creation  of  his  own  youth.  The  man  is 
genuinely,  deeply  interested  in  the  work  with 
young  human  beings.  His  ideas  are  changing, 
developing. 

 0  

The  Cultural  Value  of 
Vocational  Training 

TN  this,  as  in  previous  issues,  in  accord  with 
the  increased  attention  being  given  it  in 
our  curriculum,  a  considerable  part  of  our 
space  is  devoted  to  vocational  work  in  its  vari- 
ous aspects  and  activities.  In  the  minds  of  a 
great  many  people  there  is  a  distinct  line 
of  cleavage  between  the  academic  and  the 
vocational  features  of  school  work,  the  one, 
they  think,  being  predominantly,  almost  ex- 
clusively cultural,  the  other  almost  entirely 
utilitarian.  This,  however,  is  quite  an  erroneous 
distinction,  not  based  on  facts  or  experience. 
The  ideals  and  activities  of  the  classroom 
and  the  shop  are,  should  be,  cognate  and 
closely  interwined,  and,  if  carried  on  ideally, 
both  contribute  to  the  one  supreme  end — the 
development  of  all  the  pupil's  powers  and 
capabilities  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  not  only  make  a  living 
but  also  make  a  life  in  the  richest  content 
of   its   meaning   and  purpose. 

A  good  deal  of  the  instruction  in  the  class- 
rooms can  and  should  be  made  contributory 
to  the  development  of  the  pupils'  motor  ac- 
tivities and  industrial  efficiency  and  to  fit 
them  to  play  well  their  part  as  members  of 
the  community  and  citizens  of  the  state. 

This,  also,  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  pu- 
pils' vocational  instruction,  and  it  is  well  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  real  and  a 
very  great  cultural  value  in  industrial  train- 
ing. We  think  of  the  boys  in  the  shop  ac- 
quiring manual  skill,  which  is  true,  this  being 
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what  is  chiefly  in  evidence.  But  primarily 
it  is  not  the  hand  that  is  being  trained,  but 
the  mind  that  controls  and  directs  the  hand. 
And  som.ehow  and  someway  the  mind  of  him 
who  works  with  his  hands  acquires  a  truer, 
more  virile  and  diversified  quality  than  does 
that  of  the  one  who  works  only  with  the 
brain  and  does  only  routine  work.  We  all 
are  endowed  with  physical  powers,  the  mental 
direction  of  which  to  useful  ends  calls  out  the 
best  that  is  in  us.  Because  of  this  the  farm 
boy  has  for  generations  led  his  city  cousin  of 
similiar  educational  status  in  the  performance 
of  the  world's  great  tasks.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance to  the  latter  of  the  vocational  instruc- 
tion now  being  given  in  most  of  the  city 
schools. 

Nor  is  the  value  of  manual  and  vocational 
training  limited  to  the  better  development  of 
the  physical  and  mental  powers,  but,  in  gen- 
eral, the  moral  nature,  too,  acquires  a  firmer 
tone.  in  his  daily  work  the  artisan  must 
make  the  operations  he  carries  on  conform 
to  his  mental  concepts  and  concrete  plans, 
and  quite  naturally  this  same  process  is  aar- 
ricd  over  into  the  realm  of  conduct.  Every 
normal  person  has  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  right  and  the  wrong,  and  a  man  who, 
in  his  daily  activities,  is  always  guided  by  his 
best  knowlelge  and  judgment,  is  very  apt, 
Vi.'Ir.en  confronted  with  a  normal  problem,  to 
think  the  issue  over  clearly,  to  judge  wissly 
and  to  do  the  thing  he  knows  he  ought  to  do. 

i  his  exaltation  of  industrial  training  in 
public  and  high  schools  and  in  colleges  and 
universities,  is  having  another  beneficent  effect. 
Time  was — and  not  very  far  away — when  most 
people  of  so-called  gentle  birth  locked  down 
upon  the  artisan  and  laboring  man.  They 
would  almost  have  starved  rather  than  work 
with  their  hands.  But  a  great  change  has 
taken  place,  and  manual  training  and  house- 
hold science,  if  not  superseding,  at  least  is 
being  added  to  Greek  and  philosophy  and 
belles  letters,  and  enjcy  an  equal  or  greater 
regard.  We  are  moving  tcv.'ards  a  different 
and  better  conception  of  v/hat  consitutej  real 
culture,  a  culture  that  has  sympathy  and  love 
as  its  actuating  motivity,  and  human  service 
and  social  betterment  as  its  shining  goal. 

The  old  idea  was  represented  by  the  father — 
many  a  father — who  said  to  the  schoolmaster: 
"I  want  to  send  my  boy  to  you  in  the  hope 
that  he  may  become  educated,  and  so  that 
he  may  never  have  to  work  as  I  have  worked;" 
and  the  mother  who  said,  "I  want  my  girl  so 
taught  that  she  need  never  to  work  as  I 
have  worked."  So  a  few  decades  ago  schools 
and  colleges  were  thronged  with  boys  and 
girls,  sent  there  in  order  that  they  might 
be  educated  away  from  labor. 

How  wonderful,  how  beneficent  is  the  change 
that  has  taken  place!  Now  labor  is  being 
exalted,  and  people  of  wealth  and  high  social 
position,  who  could  well  keep  their  children 
in  idleness,  are  sending  them  to  industrial 
schools  that  they  may  learn  to  work  with  their 
hands. 
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"A  Rockfeller  with  ink-smeared  fingers  sits 
behind  the  desk,  and  a  Vanderbilt  in  overalls 
cleans  locomotives.  The  ideal  of  to-day  de- 
mands that  we  educate  boys  and  girls  into 
labor,  not  away  from  it,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  become  true  cultured  men  and  women — 
men  and  women  in  touch  with  the  civilization 
of  their  time,  whose  hearts  are  filled  with 
sympathies  so  broad  that  they  move  in  their 
various  communities  shedding  influences  of 
helpfulness  and  inspiration  to  all  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.    That  is  culture." 

— The  Canadian. 

 0  

KNOWING  OUR  NEEDS  IS  IMPORTANT 


A  celection  of  eight  prefarences  from 
among   the  many. 

1.  Places  I  need  to  visit  once  a  year: 

The  top  of  a  mountain 

The  temple  of  the  Lord 

Some  place  of  note  that  is  new  to  me. 

2.  Three  things  that  I  need  to  read  at  least 

once   a  year: 
Ecclesiastes 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
Raselas,  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia. 

3.  Three  memory  gems  that  I  need  to  repeat 

often: 

"Oh  to  breathe  each  tale  we've  heard 

Is  far  beneath  a  noble  mind." 
"Build   Thee   more   starely   mansions,  O 

my  soul." 
"Weary  not." 

4.  Three   things   that  I  need  to  keep  clearly 

in  mind: 

That  I  am  co-responsible  witjl  God  for  my 

salvation 

That  as  I  lift  on  the  world,  the  lifting 

lifts  on  me. 
That  the  better  I  am  the  happier  I'll  be. 

5.  Three  things  that  I  need  to  be: 

Myself — my   better  self 
What  God  sees  is  best  for  me  to  be 
The  character  I  would  have  my  neighbor 
be. 

6.  Three  things  that  I  need  in  my  daily  life: 

Gladsome  toil 
Grateful  worship 

Clean  play, — oJie  pageant  of  a  perfect  day. 

— George  H.  Brianhall. 


Service  does  not  cost — it  pays. 


It  is  good  wisdom  not  to  spend  money  before 
you  have  it. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


CHANGING  WEATHER 

We  have  had  a  most  pleasant  fall.  The  days 
have  been  warm  and  bright.  We  have  had  so 
little  wind  that  the  colored  leaves  have  stayed 
for  a  long  time  on  the  trees. 

Winter,  however,  has  let  us  know  he  was 
near.  Sometimes  we  have  had  frosty  mornings 
and  once  or  twice  we  have  had  snow  flurries. 
Hallowe'en  brought  snow  flakes  along  with 
pumpkins  this  year.  The  temperature  dropped 
below  zero  and  we  know  now  that  winter  is 
with  us. — Elsie  Matkovic. 


THE  DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Many  persons  do  not  know  that  the  days 
of  the  week  are  named  after  ancient  gods. 

Sunday  was  named  after  the  god  of  the 
Sun.  Monday,  or  Moon  Day,  was  the  moon's 
day.  The  third  day  of  the  week,  Tuesday, 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  Northmen's  god 
of  war,  Tiu.  Wednesday  v.'as  also  named  alter 
another  Northmen's  god,  Woden  or  Odin. 
He  was  father  of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses. 

Thursday,  or  Thora's  day,  wa§  named  in 
honor  of  the  god  of  thunder.  It  was  believed 
that  Thora  had  a  great  hammer  that  caused 
the  thunder. 

Friday  was  named  after  the  beautiful  queen 
of  all  the  gods  Fria.     Fria  was  Woden's  wife. 

We  got  Saturday's  name  from  the  Roman 
god,   Saturn. — Lelia  Jesen. 


DREAMS 

Dreams  are  such  queer  things!  You  may 
have  happy  ones  when  you've  been  sad  and 
good  ones  when  you've  been  bad.  Most  of 
them  are  altogether  impossible,  as  are  mine. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  quietly  and  peacefuUy 
in  the  parlor.  The  radio  was  playing  some- 
thing soft  and  sad.  The  room  was  cozy.  I 
was  relaxed  in  a  large  easy-chair  with  a  bowl 
of  hard  candy  on  one  arm  and  a  box  of 
chocolate  cookies  on  the  other. 

Suddenly,  I  was  a  pirate.  I  had  just  cap- 
tured an  immense  ship  with  a  cargo  of  gold  and 
silver.  My  worthy  men  were  disposing  oi: 
the  crew  by  throwing  them  one  by  one  into  the 
ocean.  Among  the  prisoners  was  a  r.tately 
dame.  She  gave  me  a  most  beseeching,  piteous 
look  as  the  men  lifted  her  to  the  rail,  but  I 
paid  no  attention  to  her.  I  was  a  man  who 
knew  no  mercy.  The  large  deck  of  my  ship 
was  stained  with  blood — evidence  of  my  con- 
quests! 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  sail  away  with  my  stolen 
treasure,  I  heard  a  shrill  cry.  "Margie,  'vill  you 
set  the  table,  or  will  I  have  to  do  it  myself?" 

I  meekly  replied,  "Yes,  Mother." 

— -Margie  Hov/ard. 


A  NEW  ORCHESTRA 

Just  this  year  the  Blind  Department  has 
started  a  new  orchestra.  In  it  we  have  two 
saxophones,  two  violins,  a  bass  and  a  snare 
drum,  and  a  piano.  Our  teacher.  Miss  Don- 
nelly, plays  the  piano  for  us.  Already  we  can 
play  about  thirteen  pieces.  A  new  boy,  George 
Anderson,  is  bsing  given  instruction  on  the 
coinet,  and  he  will  join  our  orchestra  as  soon 
as  he  is  able.  Floyd  McDowell's  sister  gave 
him  a  saxophone  this  summer,  which  leaves  the 
one  belonging  to  the  school  av'ailc\ble  for  some- 
body else  as  soon  as  he  is  taught. 

We  are  playing  for  all  the  school  dances 
this  year.  We  lost  our  last  year's  orchestra 
by  gtaduation.  Our  orchestra  was  invited  to 
play  before  the  Lions'  Club  of  Helena,  but  we 
have  decided  to  postpone  the  performance 
until  Mother  Natare  settles  down  and  the 
quakes  stop. — Wayne  Bassett. 

IMPORTANT  NOVEMBER  EVENTS 

We  should  not  fail  to  think  of  the  hard- 
chips  the  Pilgrims  had  to  endure  to  worship 
God  as  they  pleased.  Each  Thanksgiving  we 
should  consider  how  lucky  our  country  is  to 
have  freedom  of  religion.  The  United  States 
government  has  set  aside  the  last  Thursday  in 
i-Jovember  for  that  purpose. 

Many  important  people  were  born  in  Novem- 
ber also.  I'wo  United  States  presidents,  James 
K.  Polk  and  Franklin  Pierce  were  born  in  this 
month.  Mark  Twain,  Andrew  Carnegie,  John 
P.  Sousa  and  Robert  L.  Stevenson  are  other 
ncted  men  born  in  November. 

Besides  Thanksgiving  we  celebrate  Armistice 
Day  on  November  1 1th.  it  marks  the  end 
of  the  World  War  and  is  celebrated  as  Peace 
Day.  Our  own  Treasure  State  has  its  birth- 
day on  November  8th. — Bill  Maxwell. 


MONTANA'S  BIRTHDAY 

Montana  is  quite  a  young  state.  It  was  only 
46  yej.rs  old  the  eighth  of  November.  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Harrison  issued  the  proclama- 
t  on  to  change  the  territory  into  a  state  on 
November   8th,  1889. 

It  was  the  forty-first  state  to  enter  the  Union. 
Its  star  is  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  cf  the 
field,  down  by  the  staff.  The  star  for  the 
state  of  Washington  is  right  next  to  ours  be- 
cause it  came  into  the  Union  a  fev/  days  later. 

Hon.  J.  K.  Toole  was  Montana's  first  gover- 
nor. The  first  legislature  assembly  he  called 
was  for  the  purpose  of  electing  two  United 
States  senators. 

There  were  about  170,000  v/hite  men  and 
15,000  Indians  here  at  that  time. 

The  mayor  of  Butte  ordered  a  salute  of 
forty-one  guns  in  honor  of  the  forty-first  state 
in  the  United  States. — Geitie  Fiemin-. 
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THE  HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 

We  had  a  good  lime  at  our  Hallowe'en 
party.  There  were  many  ghosts,  Indians,  cov/- 
boys,  negroes,  a  scare  crow,  a  few  clowns,  a 
peanut  and  all  the  frightful  inhabitants  of 
riallov/e'en  Land. 

A  few  of  my  friends  were  lucky  in  winning 
prizes.  Orvil  Buhl  got  a  climbing  tractor, 
nomer  Welb  got  a  gold  tie  clasp.  Deloi-ei 
Painter  got  a  pretty  doll,  and  Harlene  Totten 
got  a  bracelet  that  all  the  other  girls  say  they 
would  like  to  have. 

We  played  games  and  danced.  The  cider 
and  doughtnurs  we  had  for  refreshments  tasted 
mighty  gcod  to  me.  I  was  quite  proud  to  he 
able  to  beat  the  drum  and  be  a  part  of  the 
orchestra. 

I  like  parties,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  one  we  will  have  Thanksgiving. 

— Buddy  Kopack. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PEANUT  PARROT 

If  one  wishes  to  make  a  peanut  parrot  he 
must  first  select  a  peanut  with  a  beak.  Paint 
the  beak  black.  Then,  on  either  side  of  the 
beak  paint  two  email  orange  circles  with  black 
centers.  These  arc  the  eyes.  Now  paint  the 
enrire  head  red. 

Punch  two  holes  opposite  one  another  in 
the  middle  of  the  peanut.  Take  a  pipe  cleaner 
pass  it  through  these  holes  and  twist  the 
cleaner  so  as  to  represent  legs. 

Over  the  rear  of  the  peanut,  past  long,  nar- 
row strips  of  tissue  paper.  The  strips  should 
be  cut  in  the  shape  of  feathers.  One  should 
use  as  many  bright  colors  as  possible. 

Next  cut  the  wings  from  green  tissue  paper 
and  paite  them  to  the  back  of  the  peanut.  The 
wings  should  stand  up. 

i  he  pipe  cleaner  may  be  twisted  about  a 
small  stick,  serving  as  a  perch,  and  your  par- 
rot will  then  be  completed. — Agnes  Jensen. 


EARTHQUAKES 

Some  weeks  ago  we  had  an  earthquake  at 
three  A.M.  When  I  heard  about  it  in  the 
morning,  for  it  would  take  a  mighty  vigor- 
ous earthquake  to  disturb  me  at  that  time  of 
the  night,  I  regrstted  not  having  av/akened 
so  I  could  have  experienced  it.  Since  then  I 
have  had  no  rea:on  to  complain  at  not  ex- 
periencing an  earthquake. 

Helena  is  some  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Boulder,  but  the  more  vigorous  ones  experi- 
enced there  have  been  felt  here.  On  a  Friday 
evening  while  listening  to  the  radio  we  received 
a  shake-up,  and  again,  on  a  Thursday  morning 
during  school.  On  the  first  occasion  there 
were  many  foot  races,  and  I  feel  sure  that  many 
state  records  for  hundred  yard  dashes  were 
shattered. 

I  have  now  learned  what  an  earthquake  is 
like  and  feel  the  same  about  it  as  one  of  the 
small  boys  who  remarked,  "I  would  think  an 
earthquake  is  lots  of  fun,  if  I  could  just  know 
ahead  of  time  when  one  is  coming." 

— Mell  Ray  Hoag. 


THE  MAN  WITH  TWO  NAMES 

Samuel  L.  Clemens  was  born  in  a  little  town 
in  Missouri  just  one  hundred  years  ago.  Today 
the  whole  country  joins  in  celebrating  the  Mark 
Twain  Centennial  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. 

When  he  was  quite  young  the  family  moved 
to  a  river  port  named  Hannibal  on  the  Missi- 
ssippi River.  AH  the  boys  enjoyed  watching  the 
steamers  dock  at  the  wharf. 

Samuel  found  a  fifty-dollar  bill  when  he 
was  about  twenty-one  years  old.  He  could  not 
find  the  owner  so  he  decided  to  take  a  journey. 
He  sailed  dov^n  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans. 
Here  he  decided  to  become  a  river  pilot.  He 
became  acquainted  with  many  wise  men  and 
learned  much  Irom  them.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  he  was  forced  to  find  other  work 
to  earn  his  living.  His  father  had  died  when 
he  was  quite  young  and  he  had  learned  print- 
ing to  help  support  his  family.  He  decided  to 
write  his  adventures  for  the  newspapers  to  pub- 
lish. He  went  West  with  his  brother  but  he 
did  not  forget  his  life  on  the  river.  He  chose 
the  pen  name,  "Mark  Twain."  This  was  a 
call  used  by  the  boatmen  to  tell  each  other  they 
were  in  safe  water.  He  loved  the  name  better 
than  his  own. 

As  he  grew  older  he  lectured,  traveled  and 
wrote  many  stories.  We  enjoyed  the  humor 
in  his  masterpieces — The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer,  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn, 
and  Life  on  the  Mississippi. — Harlene  Totten. 


THE  HELENA  EARTHQUAKE 

Helena  is  built  on  an  old  mining  site,  Last 
Chance  Gulch.  Many  of  the  buildings  have 
been  standing  for  years  and  remind  visitors 
that  Helena  is  an  old  town.  It  also  has  many 
new,  modern  buildings,  since  it  is  our  capital 
city   and  the   center  for  many  organizations. 

On  October  1 1  the  citizens  felt  a  sharp 
quake  which  surprised  everybody,  since  that 
was  not  considered  quake  country.  It  did  no 
d'mage.  Just  one  week  later  there  was  an- 
other, more  violent  one.  It  was  violent 
enough  to  cause  damage  estimated  between 
two  and  two  and  one-half  million  dollars.  It 
wrecked  quite  a  few  buildings  and  shork 
chimneys  from  many  others.  It  severed  the 
peer   lines   for   several  hours. 

The  greatest  loss  to  the  city  is  the  new 
half-million  dollar  high  school,  which  had  been 
in  use  only  a  few  weeks.  The  contractors  had 
m_ade  the  building  fire-proof  but  not  earth- 
quake-proof. They  say  it  had  not  had  time  to 
settle  firmly,  and  that  is  why  it  collapsed  so 
readily.  The  beautiful  Shrine  Temple  received 
litrle  damage,  as  did  the  Capitol  and  the 
Catholic  csthedral.  These  are  examples  of  the 
ne  •'  and  sturdy  constructions.  It  was  the  old, 
brick  buildings  built  years  ago  that  suffered 
the  most  damage. 

The  people  of  Helena  have  a  peculiar  type 
of  optimism  and  loyalty,  for  the  day  after 
the  most  severe  quake  we  saw  men  on  scaffolds 
and  ladders  already  making  repairs.  Since 
(Continued  on  page  ten) 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


Vernon  Hippe's  birthday  was  October  30. 
He  was  nine. 

Vernon's  class  had  a  party.  Nine  red  can- 
dles were  on  a  pretty  cake.  The  boys  and 
Delores    whipped  Vernon. 

Irvin  Semingsen  is  seven. 

Delores  Bbschee,  John  Hagerman,  Norman 
Cutler,  and  James  Trunkle  are  eight. 

Vernon  Hippe,  Harold  Johnson,  Michael 
Ward,  and  Ted  Lane  are  nine. 

Joseph   Schwan    is  eleven. 

— Anne  Serumgard. 


I  saw  a  baby. — Irvin  Semingsen. 
Vernon    fell.      I    laughed. — Joe  Schwan. 
I   had  a  bath  yssterday. — Delores  Boschee. 
A  baby  drank  some  milk. — Michael  Ward. 
I  threw  some  snowballs  yesterday. 

— Norman  Cutler. 

Irvin  and  I  played.  We  laughed. — Harold 
Johnson. 

I  got  a  card.  I  was  happy. — Jack  Hager- 
man. 

I  saw  two  brown  horses  today. — James 
Trunkle. 


Stuart  got  some  candy.     He  gave  us  some. 

— John  Farthing. 

We  made  some  paper  dog  houses. — Forrest 
Grove. 

It  is  cold.     Mrs.   Watts  came  to  school. 

— Irene  Clark. 

I  saw  Miss  DufFy  last  night.  I  fell  on 
the   sidewalk. — Charles  Hamlin. 

We  played  outside  yesterday  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Burrell  went  home  Friday. — Donald 
Nelson. 

The  boys  threw  some  snow  in  my  face. 
Richard  got  a  big  box  from  his  mother. 

— Stuart  Bart. 

The  girls  played  outside  Saturday.  They 
fell  in  the  snow.  Helen  threw  a  snowball  to 
Katie. — Vivian  Miller. 

We  went  to  a  Hallowe'en  party.  We  had 
a  good  time.  Irene  got  a  prize.  She  got 
a   doll.     She   was   happy. — Victoria  Herbold. 


Mrs.  Watts  said  to  my  class,  "you  may  go 
to  Study  Hall  tonight  at  7:15."  We  were 
happy.  We  went  to  bed  at  7:45. — Richard 
McCarthy. 

The  Dionne  Quintuplets  are  five  baby 
girls.  They  live  in  Canada.  They  are  in 
their  own  nursery.     They  are   one  year  old. 

A  man  takes  pictures  of  the  quintuplets 
sometimes.  We  see  them  in  the  newspapers. 
They  are  cute. 

Two   nurses   take   care   of  them. 

— Adele  Mudro. 


My  mother  sent  mc  some  mittens  with 
the  three  little  kittens  on  them.  One  said, 
"Three  little  kittens  lost  their  mittens."  The 
other  one  said,  "Three  little  kittens  found 
their  mittens."  I  wore  them  to  the  hospi- 
tal this  morning.  They  are  warm.  I  like 
them.  I  found  twenty-five  cents  in  the  thumb 
of  one  mitten.  I  did  not  know  it  was  there 
until   I   put   them   on. — Lois  Barton. 


FOOTBALL 

Lyle,  Joe,  Leonard,  Frank,  Buddy,  John, 
Robert,  Bobby,  Fred,  Tommy,  Jack,  Walter, 
Arthur,  Edward,  Richard  and  I  played  foot- 
ball last  Sunday. 

The  little  boys  and  I  played  in  the  gully 
last  Saturday. 

The  girls  do  not  play  football. 

—Don  Dyrdahl. 


THE  ANACONDA  REDUCTION  WORKS 

We  went  to  Butte  and  Anaconda  Saturday 
morning.  We  went  to  the  Anaconda  Reduc- 
tion Works.  Mr  Noble,  Mr.  Larsen  and  Mr. 
Starr  took  care  of  us.  Mr.  Noble  interpreted 
what  Mr.  Lyons  said  to  us.  Mr.  Lyons 
gave  us  tiny  copper  cards.  He  gave  us  a  green 
covered  magazine.     We  waved  to  Mr.  Lyons. 

We  went  to  the  Hot  Springs  for  our  lunch. 
We  had  dinner  at  twelve  o'clock.  We  had 
pork  and  beans,  pickles,  sandwiches,  weincrs, 
cookies,  and  apples. 

We  went  to  Butte  to  the  Leonard  Mine. 
They  gave  us  overalls,  coats,  and  fibre  helmets 
with  electric  lights  to  wear.  We  rode  down 
in  a  three  way  hoist.  We  went  down  2,800 
feet.  We  saw  the  underground  tunnels. 
When  We  came  out  of  the  mine,  Mr.  Larsen 
took  a  picture  of  us.  We  went  to  the  woods 
for  supper  and  then  came  home.  We  had  a 
good  time. — Orin  Miles. 


THE  PICNIC 

Mrs.  Griffin  and  Mrs.  Burrell  went  with 
the  girls  for  a  picnic  on  Friday.  Miss  Miller 
cooked  the  sausages  over  the  fire.  Mrs. 
Burrell  made  a  fruit  salad  of  pineapple, 
apples,  grapes,  and  bananas.  We  ate  salad, 
sandwiches,  sweet  potatoes,  pickles,  jelly,  crack- 
ers, and  coffee.  The  girls  put  the  tablecloth 
on  the  ground.  Mrs.  Griffin  made  the  fudge 
cake    for   the    girls.      We    had   a   good  time. 

We  walked  up  hill  about  two  miles.  I 
saw  two  squirrels.  Three  men  hauled  wood 
on  the  road.  I  saw  a  few  log  cabins  near 
a  mine.  Mollie  Sweet  and  Florence  Reinke 
went  down  the  mine.  Miss  Miller  lighted 
the  fire.  The  girls  got  sticks  and  toasted 
marshmallows  over  the  fire. — Opal  Dickey. 
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ABOUT   FRIDAY   AND  SATURDAY 

We  did  not  go  to  school  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, because  we  had  a  hoUday.  We  played 
school  in  the  sitting  room  and  wrote  on  the 
slate.  Then  we  ran  up  and  down  stairs  and 
Theresa  taught  the  httle  girls  and  me  to 
write  examination  papers. 

The  little  girls  went  for  a  walk  with  Mrs. 
Burrell  and  bought  some  candy.  Then  they 
played  in  the  basement. 

Florence  told  the  little  girls  that  they  could 
go  to  town  again  with  Miss  Lillard. 

Saturday  afternoon  I  played  with  my  cards. 
We  had  fun.  Then  the  girls  played  in  the 
Reading  room  and  laughed  at  Caroline,  when 
she  told  the  story  of  an  Indian. 

— Alma  Clifton. 


HANSEN  PACKING  CO. 

We  v/ent  to  the  Hansen  Packing  House 
in  Butte  on  Saturday.  We  saw  the  steers, 
beeves,  sheep,  pigs  and  a  deer.  We  saw  sau- 
tage,  weiners,  bacon,  ham,  tongues,  heads, 
hearts,  livers,  pig's  feet,  bones,  lard  and  other 
meat. 

We  saw  the  men  make  advertisements  for 
the  ham.  We  saw  a  man  shoot  six  calves. 
The  man  cut  up  the  calves.  The  man  hung 
the  calves  on  chains  The  women  worked 
at  the  tables.  The  man  gave  many  weiners 
to   us.     We   thanked  him. 

We  went  to  Eddy's  Bakery.  We  saw  the 
oven,  bread  mixer,  pans,  and  cake  mixer. 
The  man  gave  some  walnut  cookies,  sugar 
cookies  and  macaroons  to  us.  We  thanked 
him. — Eugene  Boggio. 

 0  

THE  MOVING  PICTURES 

Last  night  we  went  to  see  seme  moving 
pictures.  The  name  of  the  show  was,  "The 
Man  Called  Back."  The  players  were  on  an 
island  in  the  South  Seas.  It  may  be  good, 
but  I  didn't  like  it  much  because  there  was 
too  much  romancing.  I  liked  the  comedy 
best.  The  name  of  it  was  "Nine  Nights  in 
a  Bar  Room."  There  was  only  one  comedy 
and    a    feature    picture. — Mercedes  Mayberry. 


GOOD  FRIENDS 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  family.  My 
family  told  me  that  my  kitty  and  my  dog  are 
very  good  friends  now.  My  dog  has  never 
hurt  my  kitty.  They  slept  on  the  front  porch 
every  night.     They  played  all  the  time. 

I  will  be  delighted  to  see  how  they  are  doing 
when  I  go  home. 


THE  RABBITS 

Last  Sunday  night  my  roommates  went  to 
bed.  I  got  out  of  the  bed  to  look  out  of  the 
window.  I  saw  two  rabbits.  I  ran  to  Tommy 
and  told  him  about  it.  He  got  out  of  bed  and 
looked  at  them.  Everyone  got  out  and  looked. 
The  rabbits  ran  away  and  we  went  back  to  bed 
again. — Tom,  Mitchell. 
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We  wore  our  fancy  costumes. 

We  went  to  the  gym  and  walked  around  the 
gym.  The  judges  watched  and  decided  who 
should  get  a  prize.  Richard  Mullins  aad 
Homer  Wells  got  prizes. — Dale  Glasser. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE 

The  earthquake  struck  Helena.  Many  houses 
were  damaged.  I  got  a  letter  from  my  father. 
He  said  that  my  home  was  safe,  but  the  wall 
fell  down  and  the  chimney  got  loose.  I  am 
afraid  of  earthquakes.  Helena's  new  high 
school  was  crumbled. 

There  were  still  earthquakes  in  Helena  last 
night. — Bobby  Guerre. 


OUR  HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 

Last  night  we  went  to  a  Hallowe'en  party. 
We  wore  costumes  and  masks.  I  was  a  clown. 
Robert,  Fred,  Bobby,  Tommy  and  Glenn  were 
the  Dionne  Quintuplets.  Joo  Kuzara  was  the 
nurse.  We  drank  apple  cider  and  ate  dough- 
nuts. I  did  not  like  the  cider.  The  small 
girls  and  boys  went  to  bed  at  8  o'clock. 

The  large  boys  and  girls  danced.  We  played 
some  games.  We  had  a  good  time. — Helen 
Nash. 


ICE 

Yesterday  Robert,  Paul,  Glenn  and  I  went 
to  the  river.  Paul  saw  a  rabbit  running  away. 
I  saw  a  grouse  on  the  ground.  I  threw  a 
stone  in  the  water.  Many  grouse  flew  away. 
Robert  walked  on  the  ice.  I  began  to  walk 
on  the  ice.  The  ice  cracked.  I  backed  up. 
Paul  got  two  cans.  He  put  them  on  the  ice  to 
see  if  it  was  strong  enough  to  walk  across,  but 
the  ice  cracked.     Paul  was  afraid  of  the  ice. 

— Fred  Lavoi». 


THE  WALK 

Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Watts  cook  the 
boys  for  a  walk.  They  went  to  town.  Some 
cf  the  boys  wanted  to  buy  some  candy.  Then 
we  went  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts'  house.  Mr. 
Watts  went  into  his  home  and  got  his  cap  and 
coat. 

Last  night  we  went  to  the  show.  We  saw 
"Troopers  Three."  It  was  a  good  show.  Some 
of  the  boys  did  not  like  the  show.  We  went 
to  the  bed  rooms.     We  went  to  sleep. 

— Tommy  Bailey. 


THE  HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 

The  large  girls  went  to  the  gym  at  7:30 
P.  M.  Then  we  marched  around  the  gym  to 
show  off  our  costumes.  After  that,  we  sat 
down.  Mollie  won  the  prize  given  to  the 
big  girls.  Then  we  had  our  refreshments. 
They  were  good,  but  the  apple  cider  was  too 
sour.  After  that,  the  small  girls  and  boys 
went  to  bed  and  the  large  boys  and  girls 
stayed  in  the  gym  to  dance.  We  had  a  nice 
time   at   the   party. — Evelyn  Higdem. 

(Continued  on  page  ten) 
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A  new  sound,  moving  picture  machine  has 
been  purchased  for  our  school.  It  replaces  a 
badly  worn  and  out-of-date  machine.  We  know 
the  deaf  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  miss  the 
silent  films  very  much,  but  there  are  several 
advantages  to  the  new  machine,  too. 

The  sound  machine  gives  us  a  much  wider 
cheice  of  films.  We  hope  to  improve  the 
class  of  movie  shown  to  our  boys  and  girls  and 
bring  in  more  up-to-date  shows.  We  can  also 
vary  the  program  from  week  to  week  and  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  films  now  avail- 
able. In  the  past  we  have  been  unable  to  show 
educational  films  because  we  had  no  machine 
that  would  handle  them. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  super- 
vise the  selection  of  the  films  sent  to  us.  We 
are  to  receive  press  books  covering  the  films 
available  to  us  and  from  these  we  shall  choose 
the  films  best  suited  to  our  school  needs. 

Some  plan  will  be  arranged  whereby  the 
pupils  will  receive  some  information  on  the 
background  and  general  theme  of  the  story 
before  the  film  is  shown.  In  this  way  we  hope 
to  make  the  pictures  more  entertaining  and 
useful  to  our  boys  and  girls. — S. 

MRS.  BESS  M.  RIGGS 

Mrs.  Bess  Michaels  Riggs,  superintendent  of 
the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  passed  away 
on  October  14.  The  profession  mourns  a  wise, 
well  trained,  successful  leader. — S. 

COLLEGE   ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

A  significant  change  in  the  method  of  en- 
trance examination  has  been  announced  by 
President  Hall  of  Gallaudet  College.  In  the 
future  each  applicant  will  be  given  a  standard 
achievement  test  which  will  determine  to  a 
large  extent  whether  he  or  she  will  be  allowed 
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to  enter  the  College.  In  addition  to  this  stand- 
ard test  the  applicants  will  also  be  given  regular 
examinations  in  English  Composition  and 
Algebra. 

Heretofore,  examinations  of  the  conventional 
type  have  been  prepared  on  the  various  school 
subjects  by  members  of  the  College  Faculty. 
These  examinations  were  sent  out  to  the  differ- 
ent schools  and  were  given  to  students  under 
the  supervision  to  their  regular  teachers.  Pa- 
pers were  returned  to  the  College  for  grading. 

Under  this  system  the  correlation  between 
good  marks  on  entrance  examinations  and 
success  in  college  work  was  found  to  be  quite 
low.  In  £ome  instances,  it  was  found  that 
students  who  had  high  marks  on  the  entrance 
examinations  were  far  from  capable  of  suc- 
cessfully doing  work  of  college  standard. 

A  few  years  ago  the  College  began  to  give 
each  entering  class  a  standard  achievement 
test.  This  test  was  scientifically  administered 
under  of  the  College  Faculty  and  each  student's 
marks  on  these  tests  were  carefully  filed  and 
checked.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a  very 
high  correlation  between  success  in  the  college 
work  and  good  marks  on  these  tests.  The 
students  who  were  in  the  upper  brackets  in 
tests  marks  were  almost  invariably  successful 
in  their  college  studies.  For  this  reason  it 
has  been  decided  to  institute  the  standard 
achievement  test  as  a  new  method  of  examin 
ing  applicants  for  admittance  to  the  College. 
Standard  achievement  tests  will  be  sent  out  to 
the  schools  to  be  given  under  the  supervision 
of  the  various  school  staffs.  The  papers  will 
then  be  sent  to  the  College  for  grading  as 
formerly. 

This  appears  to  be  a  decided  step  forward 
in  the  examination  of  college  applicants.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  the 
test  is  given  under  the  widely  varying  condi- 
tions of  different  schools  it  is  probably  that 
the  correlation  of  marks  on  the  standard  test 
and  success  in  college  work  will  not  be  so  hijh 
when  given  under  the  expert  and  impartial 
supervision  of  the  College  Faculty.  Since  it 
is  impossible  for  all  the  applicants  to  go  to 
Washington  each  year  for  this  test,  there  seems 
to  be  no  way  around  this  difficulty.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  use  of  the  stand- 
ard test  will  insure  a  more  successful  selection 
of  college  students  than  the  old  style  examina- 
tion which   is  admittedly  ineffective. 

We  wish  the  College  success  in  this  new  plan. 

— The  New  Era. 

GET  HEALTH 

Children,  you  are  going  to  school  m  learn 
how  to  live.  Most  of  your  time  is  spent  in 
studying  and  learning  and  reciting  lessons. 
You  have  to  know  who  discovered  America, 
and  where  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
is,  and  how  many  feet  there  are  in  a  mile. 
Very  well.  You  will  not  find  that  a  very 
difficult  task.  But  there  is  a  task  laid  out  for 
you  that  will  take  all  you  have  in  will  and 
intelligence  to  perfect.  You  must  develop  a 
healthy  mind  and  body.  That  is  the  real  rea- 
son for  your  education  and  training. 
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Health  is  the  begining  and  the  middle  part 
of  hfe.  A  healthy  mind,  and  how  rare  it 
is,  is  like  a  strong  light  in  darkness,  like  a 
mighty  force  in  a  hard  struggle,  like  a  bene- 
diction falling  upon  troubled  souls.  A  healthy 
mind  makes  all  life  beautiful.  To  it  there  is 
nothing  mean  or  ugly  or  fearful.  It  inter- 
prets life  as  an  adventure  to  be  enjoyed.  It 
interprets  people  as  human  beings  in  need  of 
understanding  and  affection.  It  looks  upon 
work  as  a  means  of  expressing  the  abounding 
life  and  vitality  it  controls.  A  healthy  mind 
makes  a  garden  in  a  desert. 

The  mind  dwells  in  a  healthy  body.  This 
healthy  body  is  the  gift  that  natute  bestows 
upon  you  when  you  are  born.  It  is  a  big 
responsibility  for  you  to  carry,  but  nobody 
can  do  it  for  you.  You  must  eat  for  yourself. 
You  must  work  and  play  and  rest  and  sleep 
for  yourself.  The  way  you  do  these  things, 
the  way  you  think  about  them,  and  behave 
about  them,  is  what  determines  how  much 
health  there  is  in  you. 

1  our  eyes  ought  to  be  bright.  Your  teeth 
should  be  like  rows  of  polished  ivory.  Your 
skin  ought  to  be  like  silk,  soft  and  shining. 
V  ou  should  eat  happily,  and  relish  the  green 
things  that  come  out  of  the  earth.  You  should 
play  I  ke  a  puppy  and  sleep  like  one.  And 
you  ought  to  be  happy  the  livelong  day. 
Health  is  expressed  in  happiness. 

How  do  you  get  and  keep  health  of  body? 
Keep  yourself  clean.  The  dirt  of  the  play- 
ground will  not  hurt  you  if  you  wash  it  off 
as  soon  as  you  get  home.  Keep  vour  hands 
as  clean  as  you  can  always.  Take  a  bath 
every  day.  Swim  as  often  as  you  can.  At- 
tend to  your  health  habits  every  morning 
before  starting  out  for  the  day. 

Skipping  today,  putting  off  until  tomorrov/ 
will  not  work  with  a  body,  because  it  rever 
stops  growing.  It  is  growing  better  or  grow- 
ing worse.  You  must  work  to  keep  it  on  the 
healthy  side. 

It  is  not  possible  to  separate  a  mind  from 
its  body.  Thoughts  are  the  activities  of  the 
mind.  Thoughts  are  powerful.  You  may 
think  that  because  you  do  not  see  them  they 
do  not  count.  Not  so !  They  count  every 
minute  of  your  life.  It  is  a  thought  that  moves 
your  legs  and  arms.  A  thought  that  makes 
you  eat.  A  thought  makes  you  behave  like 
a  hero.  You  are  what  your  thoughts  make 
you. 

Children,  whatever  you  do  in  your  child- 
hood, get  health. — Angelo  Patri. 

An  Indian  Legend 

There  is  a  qaint  Indian  legend  concerning 
a  good  spirit  who,  wishing  to  benefit  a  fair 
young  princess,  led  her  into  a  bright  and 
golden  cornfield.  "See  these  cars  of  corn, 
my  daughter;  if  thou  wilt  pluck  them  dili- 
gently they  will  turn  in  thine  hand  into  pre- 
cious stones  and  sparkling  jewels  the  richer 
the  ear  of  corn  the  brighter  the  gem.  But 
thou  mayest  pass  only  once  through  the  corn- 
•leld,    and    canst   not    leturn    the   sa*ie  v/ay." 
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The  maiden  tripped  j;ladly  across  the  held, 
and  she  saw  many  ripe  and  full  ears  of  corn, 
but  she  didn't  pause  to  pluck  them,  haping 
always  to  find  better  ones  farther  on.  At 
length,  as  the  day  was  closing,  she  reached  a 
part  of  the  field  where  the  stalks  were  shorter 
and  thinner,  and  the  ears  very  thin  and 
shrivelled.  She  now  regretted  the  grand  ears 
she  had  left  behind,  and  disdained  to  pick 
from  the  poor  show  around  her,  for  here 
she  found  not  an  ear  which  bore  perfect 
grain.  She  went  on,  out  alas!  only  to  find  the 
stalks  more  and  more  feeble  and  blighted,  un- 
til in  the  end,  as  the  day  was  closing,  and 
the  night  coming  on,  she  found  herself  at  the 
end  of  the  field  without  having  plucked  an 
ear  of  any  kind.  No  need  that  the  genius 
should  rebuke  her  for  her  folly.  She  saw 
it  clearly  when  too  late,  as  how  many  in  all 
ages,  in  the  evening  of  life,  call  sadly  and  re- 
gretfully to  mind  the  thousand  golden  oppor- 
tunities, forever  lost  because  they  were  not 
plucked  in  their  season.  Let  us  do  all  the 
good  vre  can  for  we  shall  not  pass  this  way 
again. — The  Canadian. 
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LOCALS  AND  PERSONALS 


Mrs.  Watts  has  resumed  her  teaching  duties. 
She  returned  to  school  on  Nov.  1st. 


Mr.  Larsen,  Mr.  Noble  and  Mr.  Starr  enjoyed 
a  rather  frosty  pheasant  hunt  at  Ronan  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  3rd.  They  reteirned  with  a  limit 
of  birds,  some  rabbits  and  a  duck. 


Mrs.  Burrell  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Seattle.  We  enjoyed  her  stay  with  u«,  and 
wish  to  extend  our  best  wishes.  We  feel 
that  she  adjusted  to  the  situation  vory  well 
and  all   have  profited  by  her  presence  here. 


Miss  Serumgard,  Miss  Sturdevant,  Miss 
Tyler,  Miss  Duffy,  Miss  Schroeder,  Mrs. 
Kirby,  Miss  Donnelly,  Mr.  Calahan,  Mr.  Noble, 
Mr.  Larsen,  and  Mr.  Starr  attended  rfie  regional 
convention  of  Montana  Teachers  Association 
held  at  Anaconda  on  Oct.  24th,  25th,  and 
26th. 


The  teachers,  officers,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Griffin  enjoyed  a  very  tasty  dinner  on  Tuesday 
evening.  The  pheasant  and  salad  were  deli- 
cious. We  all  wish  to  thank  the  matron  and 
others  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
occasion.  An  informal  bridge  party  followed 
the  dinner. 


On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altop 
were  host  to  Messrs.  Larsen,  Noble,  and  Starr. 
Roast  pheasant,  roast  duck,  fried  rabbit,  stewed 
rabbit,  creamed  cabbage,  m,ashed  potatoes, 
salad,  celery,  prune  bread,  jelly,  ice  eream, 
and  cake  were  served.  All  appetites  were 
more  than  satisfied  and  some  of  the  party 
failed  to  show  up  for  breakfast  the  next 
morning. 
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(Continued  from  page  five) 

October  11th  there  have  been  registered  over 
700  quakelets  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena.  One, 
October  31st,  was  severe  enough  to  do  another 
million  dollars  damage  and  render  many  homes 
permanently  useless.  Business  houses  are  open 
as  usual,  school  will  be  held  in  the  schools 
withstanding  the  shocks,  and  the  homeless  are 
being  sheltered  and  cared  for  by  relief  agencies 
and  the  Red  Cross. — Mike  Maloney. 


THE  GLORY  OF  YOUTH 

This  is  a  Temple  Bailey  story  in  which  four 
persons  are  involved.  There  are  two  women 
who  do  not  know  their  own  hearts,  and  there 
are  two  men  who  think  they  know  where  their 
happiness  lies  but  are  bound  by  their  codes  of 
honor  not  to  seek  it. 

Bettina  Dolce  was  a  girl — the  picture  of 
youth  and  beauty.  Few  people  could  picture 
her  involved  in  work,  because  she  was  so  small, 
beautiful  and  sweet,  she  was  so  much  like  a 
child,  although  she  had  nursed  her  ill  mother 
for  months.  After  her  mother's  death  Bettina 
lived  in  the  huge  Lane  mansion  alone,  except 
for  a  few  hours  of  the  day  when  a  school  teach- 
er stayed  there.  She  often  thought  her  existence 
would  be  unbearable  but  for  the  frequent  visits 
of  Dr.  Anthony  Blake.  He  was  the  man  who 
had  made  a  secret  promise  to  the  dying  mother 
that  he  would  be  a  guardian  over  "Betty- 
Child." 

Once  when  Dr.  Blake  was  visiting  Betty, 
Justin  Ford  came  there  to  have  his  wounded 
hand  dressed.  Justin  was  a  gay  and  irrespon- 
sible lad  who  worked  at  the  local  airport.  He 
felt  a  new  and  serious  emotion,  however,  when 
ha  entered  the  shadowy  room  in  search  of  the 
Doctor  and  encountered  Bettina.  Later,  as  the 
two  men  drove  off  down  the  muddy  road  in 
the  Doctor's  little  car,  Justin's  thoughts  were 
occupied  with  the  slender,  golden-haired  figure 
whose  youth  and  beauty  matched  his  own. 
The  Doctor's  thoughts  were  alternating  be- 
tween his  charming  ward  and  Diana,  the  girl 
in  Berlin  who  had  just  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  somebody  else. 

A  great  problem  arises  when  Bettina,  after 
having  promised  to  marry  the  Doctor  who  is 
almost  twice  her  age,  discovers  that  for  --ears 
he  has  been  in  love  with  Diana.  How  can 
she  resist  this  youth  whose  ability,  character 
and  charm  she  so  loved  and  admired?  How 
can  she  break  her  promise  to  Anthony?  With 
whom  will  she  find  happiness?  Temple  Bailey 
cleverly  solves  these  problems  in  "The  Glory 
of  Youth." — Doris  Fleming. 
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Mell  Ray  Hoag  is  taking  piano-tuning  under 
Pat  Callahan  this  year.  He  is  progressing 
very  well. 

The  State  School  has  a  new  talking-picture 
machine.  It  is  portable,  so  it  can  be  carried 
back  and  forth  from  the  Training  School  to  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
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Harlenc,  Orvil  and  Evan  have  all  had  visits 
from  their  parents  this  fall. 

Dolores  Painter  is  the  only  member  of  the 
Blind  Department  that  has  had  the  chicken- 
pox — so  far! 

Ruby  went  home  for  a  week-end.  It  wasn't 
the  pleasure  she  expected,  for  she  spent  Sun- 
day and  Monday  sick  in  bed. 

The  Public  Works  project  for  this  school 
is  nearly  finished,  but  the  barn  at  the  State 
School  ranch  is  not  completed  yet. 

The  Blind  Department  has  some  new  records 
for  the  talking  book.  The  name  of  the  story 
IS  "Presenting  Lily  Mars"  by  Booth  Tarkington. 

Our  department  has  six  new  Underwood 
typewriters  this  year.  Mike  calls  them  the 
lazy  men's  machines,  because  they  have  a  new 
device    that    simplifies  tabulating. 

Many  of  the  teachers  from  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  went  to  the  Montana 
Education  Association  Convention  at  Anacoa- 
da.     We  had  a  holiday  that  Friday. 

Saturday  afternoon,  Oct.  29th,  the  new  Ford 
V8  truck  belonging  to  the  State  School  was 
tipped  over  between  Anaconda  and  Butte.  It 
was  loaded  with  dried  fruit,  and  many  passing 
motorists  saw  the  highway  strewn  with  dried 
prunes,    apricots   and  apples. 

Our  three  graduates  of  last  year  are  all 
busy.  Kenneth  Ricketts  is  living  in  Kalispell, 
tuning  pianos  and  playing  the  piano  in  a 
small  orchestra.  Marshall  Brondum,  we  hear, 
is  traveling  in  the  vicinity  of  Missoula  selling 
leather  belts,  key  rings,  purses  and  such. 
David  Mainwarng  is  living  in  the  Madison 
country  working  on  his  father's  ranch.  We 
enjoyed  a  visit  from  David  not  long  ago. 

Now  that  Hallowe'en  is  past,  we  are  all 
looking  forward  to  our  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

— Floyd  McDowell. 
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OUR  PARTY 

Last  night  we  went  to  a  party.  Fred, 
Tommy,  Glenn,  Bobby  and  I  ran  up  the  steps 
and  hid  under  the  bed.  No  one  saw  us  hide. 
When  the  big  boys  and  girls  came,  we  got 
up,  as  if  we  were  sitting  up  in  the  bed.  We 
walked  around  the  gym.  Richard  Mullins 
won  the  prize  for  the  big  boys.  He  was  a 
"Knight  of  the  Skillet." 

The  little  children  went  to  bed  at  8  o'clock. 
The  older  ones  danced  until  10:45.  We  went 
to  bed  at  11  o'clock.  We  had  such  a  good 
time  at  the   party. — Robert  Rummell. 


MY  TRIP  TO  THE  CAPITOL  CITY 

Last  Sunday  about  3  o'clock  I  met  my 
Aunt  Catherine  and  Cousin  Mary  Frances  in 
the  ofHce.     I  got  permission  from  Mrs.  Walsh 
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to  go  to  Helena.  Then  I  saw  my  other  cou- 
sins in  the  car.  We  drove  through  Jeffer- 
son City,  Alhambra  Springs  and  East  Helena. 

When  we  stopped,  we  got  out  of  the  car 
near  the  garage  for  the  guards  wouldn't  let 
the  cars  go  through  the  damaged  streets. 
The  wreck  was  awful.  It  seemed  to  me  like 
a  war  had  been  fought  there.  I  arrived  in 
Boulder  five  minutes  after  seven.- — Florence 
Driscoll. 


THE  WEATHER 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  had  a  dust  storm. 
Suddenly  it  began  to  rain  and  later  it  snowed. 
It  snowed  part  of  the  night  but  the  snow  is 
not  very  deep.     The  wind  blew  it  all  away. 

This  morning  the  sun  is  bright  and  warm 
and   the   snow   is    melting. — Clarice  Petrick. 

THE  STORM 

Yesterday  when  we  got  out  of  the  shop  we 
were  surprised  to  sea  the  storm.  It  came  early 
this  year.  The  wind  blew  hard.  The  trees 
and  grass  were  swaying.  Last  night  snow 
fell  and  it  grew  colder.  This  morning  we 
found  a  little  snow  on  the  ground.  Some  of 
the  hills  are  white.  Now  the  sun  is  shining 
and  the  snow  will  melt  av.'ay  quickly. — John 
Evans. 


HOW  TO  PLAY  FOOTBALL 

Mr.  Noble  called  the  football  boys  into 
his  room  to  give  them  a  chalk  talk  on  rules. 
He  told  us  that  we  made  some  mistakes 
when  plaving  football. 

He  drew  some  circles  in  a  line.  He  called 
them  the  left  end,  left  tackle,  left  guard, 
center,  right  guard,  right  tackle  and  right 
end.  Then  he  showed  us  the  back  field 
positions,  right  and  left  halfback,  fullback 
and  quarter  back. — Edward  Petek. 


HOW  TO  PLAY  FOOTBALL 

Mr.  Noble  is  teaching  the  boys  how  to  play 
football  and  the  boys  are  learning  many  new 
words  which  are  used  in  giving  commands 
or  signals.  He  is  also  giving  us  some  directions 
on  how  to  guard  and  tackle.  He  drew  some 
pictures  of  a  football  field  to  show  the  boys 
how  to  play.  He  wants  us  to  know  how  to 
play  football.    The  boys  make  many  mistakes. 

— Harry  Britzii'.s. 


HOW  EARTHQUAKES  AFFECT  GIRLS 
(And   possibly  Boys) 

Anyone  ro'  ling  thru  the  girls  dormitory 
on  the  night  that  the  earthquakes  were  so 
numerous  would  have  seen  in  one  room,  five 
beds,  and  in  the  other  room,  four  beds,  all 
drawn  up  side  by  side  with  each  girl  clasping 
the  hand  of  the  one  nearest  to  her. 

Whether  or  not  this  was  to  insure  us  against 
danger,  would  be  hard  to  tell,  but,  were  you  to 


ask  the  girls,  no  doubt  their  reply  would  be 
something  on  this  order,  "It  may  not  be  an 
insurance  against  danger  but,  it  certainly  gives 
one  a  more  comfortable  feeling." 

Many  of  the  girls  looked  questioningly  at  the 
ceiling,  wondering,  hoping  and  praying  that 
it  would  at  least  wait  till  morning  if  it  were 
going  to  collapse. 

Now  boys,  confess,  were  you  any  braver? 

—Mae  Ward. 


ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS 

My  favorite  hobby  is  the  making  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  from  crepe  paper  and  Oriental 
wood  fibre.  I  have  made  and  sold  scores  of 
various  flowers.  I  have  made  sweet  peas, 
jonquils,  chinese  narcissus,  tulips,  poppies, 
roses,  easter  lilies,  marigold,  carnation,  and 
tiger  lilies. 

There  are  many  different  materials  from 
which  artificial  flowers  can  be  made  and  many 
different  methods  of  making  them.  The  most 
popular  materials,  I  believe,  are  crepe  paper, 
oriental  wood  fibre,  cloth,  cellophane,  and  tis- 
sue paper.  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  the 
advantages  of  each  material. 

Crepe  paper  is  the  easiest  to  handle.  It 
can  be  stretched,  flutted,  and  cupped,  and  a 
much  greater  variety  of  flowers  can  be  made 
from  that  material. 

Oriental  wood  fibre  produces  the  most 
beautiful  artificial  flowers  I  have  ever  seen 
but  only  a  small  variety  of  flowers  of  minia- 
ture size  can  be  made.  One  must  use  great 
care  in  handling  the  fibre  because  it  tears 
easily.  The  best  way  I  know  of  for  assem- 
bling flowers  made  from  wood  fibre  is  to  use 
a  device  known  as  the  "Magic  Flower  Maker." 
Some  very  fascinating  miniature  roses  can  be 
made  with  such  a  device.  Beautiful  corsages 
for  coats  and  dresses  may  also  be  made. 

Some  very  attractive  flowers  can  also  be 
made  from  cellophane  and  tissue  paper  but 
these  materials  are  very  delicate  and  are  eas- 
ily damaged  and  soiled. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  wax  artificial  flowers 
but  only  a  few  can  be  waxed  satisfactorily. 

Artificial  flowers  are  ideal  for  decorative 
purposes  and  are  very  appropriate  for  gifts. 
They  will  last  a  long  time  and  they  do  not 
soil    easily. — Borghild  Vassend. 


Our  boys  had  the  privilige  of  visiting  one 
of  the  copper  mines  near  Butte,  and  the  ore 
reduction  plant  near  Anaconda.  With  the 
help  of  their  language  teacher  they  have  put 
the  information  they  gained  into  written 
form. 

Copper  Mining 

The  mines  at  Butte  contain  some  of  the 
richest  copper  ore  in  the  world.  The  veins 
of  ore  dip  at  a  steep  angle  and  vertical  shafts 
with  crosscuts  to  the  veins  are  used  to  take 
ore    from    the  earth. 

The  shafts  are  from  800  to  3,600  feet  deep 
and  are  lined  with  timber  and  concrete  slabs 
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CO  prevent  danger  from  falling  rocks.  Shafts 
are  usually  located  in  ground  which  contains 
no    vein   of  ore. 

From  ths  main  shafts  the  miners  cut  pas- 
£.;ges  through  the  vein  from  one  shaft  to  an- 
o.her.  These  passages  are  called  drifts.  From 
the  drifts  the  men  cut  raises  and  stopes.  1  he 
stopes  are  small  excavations  where  the  liien 
work.  They  are  cut  into  the  solid  vein  of 
ore.  When  the  ore  is  taken  cut,  the  men  cut 
new  stopes  into  the  ore.  The  stopes  are  cut 
horizontally  from  raises,  or  platforms  built  of 
timber  into  the  vertical  shafts  cut  into  the 
vein  of  ore.  Waste  rock  and  debris  are  u:ed 
to  fill  some  of  the  space  left  when  ore  is  re- 
moved and  this  is  held  in  place  by  bulkheads 
made  of  timber   or  concrete. 

The  ore  dug  out  of  the  stopes  slides  dovjn 
chutes  and  is  loaded  onto  cars  and  taken 
to  the  main  chutes  of  the  mine.  The  ore  is 
loaded  from  the  main  chutes  onto  skips.  A 
jk'p  is  a  large  rectangular  bucket  which  is 
hauled  out  of  the  mine  with  a  hoist,  much  like 
an  elevator.  Skips  are  dumped  into  the  ore 
bins  on  the  surface,  then  the  ore  is  loaded 
from  the  bins  into  railroad  cars  and  shipped 
tj  the  Anaconda  reduction  plant. 

— Joe  Kuzara. 

The  Pumps 

Each  copper  mine  has  a  pumping  system. 
Pumps  ate  needed  to  remove  the  water  which 
collects  on  the  lower  levels  of  the  mine.  If 
the  water  is  not  remo^'ed  it  would  gradually 
fill  the  lower  parts  of  the  mine  and  stop 
work.  Butte  mines  do  not  have  very  much 
water  in  them.  The  pumps  in  all  the  mines 
of  Butte  pump  less  than  5,000  gallons  of 
water  a  minute.  Other  mines  in  the  world 
pump  much  more  water  than  that.  The 
water  pumps  in  the  copper  mines  are  made 
of  acid-resistng  metals  so  the  acid  in  the  water 
will  not  eat  holes  in  them. — A.  Sylvester. 

Air  System 

All  mines  must  have  ventilation  systems  to 
supply  fresh  air  to  the  men  who  work  be- 
neath the  surface.  Large  fans  are  used  to 
force  fresh  air  down  the  deep  shafts  and 
along  the  crosscuts.  The  air  also  cools  the 
•mine  and  keeps  the  temperature  right  for  men 
to  work.  The  mines  are  too  warm  if  cool 
air  is  not  supplied.  The  air  is  carried  through- 
out the  mine  in  tubes,  some  of  which  are  2 
feet   in  diameter. 

Lights 

The  men  working  under  ground  must  have 
light.  The  main  shafts,  and  tunnels  are 
lighted  by  electric  globes,  but  the  workmen 
have  to  carry  their  own  lights  into  the  stopes. 
The  workmen  wear  fibre  hats  to  protect  their 
heads  from  falling  rock.  The  fibre  is  strong 
and^  is  not  heavy  to  pack.  Electric  lights  are 
fastened  to  these  hats.  The  lights  are  fed 
by  batteries  which  are  fastened  to  the  belt 
which  the  miner  wears  on  his  waist.  The  bat- 
teries will  supply  a  light  for  about  14  hours 
without    recharging. — Edward  Petek. 


Dumping  the  Ore 

After  the  ore  is  mined  at  Butte  it  is  hauled 
to  Anaconda  by  rail.  The  huge  reduction 
plant  was  located  at  Anaconda  to  secure  a 
large  accessible  water  supply.  A  great  deal  of 
water  is  used  in  the  reduction  of  the  ore.  The 
ore  is  hauled  to  the  smelter  on  an  electric 
railroad.     Each  car  holds  50  tons. 

The  cars  are  dumped  with  a  large  machine. 
A  loaded  car  is  pushed  into  a  rotary  car 
dumper,  M-hich  clamps  onto  the  car  and  turns 
it  upside  down.  After  the  ore  has  left  the  car 
the  machine  revolves  again  and  turns  the 
car  right  side  up  and  it  is  pushed  out  of 
the  machine  when  another  loaded  car  is 
pushed  in. 

The  copper  ore  from  the  car  falls  into  a 
huge,  200  ton,  funnel  shaped  bin  from  which 
it  is  carried  on  a  3  ft.  belt  into  a  gyratory 
crusher. — Lyle  Olsen. 

The  Crushing  Process 

The  ore  from  the  mine  ranges  in  size  from 
dust  to  lumps  18  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
carried  on  a  revolving  belt  into  a  large  crush- 
ing machine.  This  machine  is  called  the 
Gyratory  Crusher  because  of  the  revolving 
motion  of  its  parts.  Here  the  ore  is  ground 
to  sizes  below  4  inches  in  diameter.  Large 
belts  carry  the  ore  from  this  machine  to  se- 
veral others  which  gradually  reduce  the  size 
of  the  ore  to  1  inch  in  diameter.  These 
grinders  work  much  the  same  as  coffee  grind- 
ers, and  sparks  can  be  seen  as  the  ore  strikes 
the  steel.  Huge  electro  magnets  are  located 
above  the  belts  at  frequent  intervals  to  pick 
up  nails,  and  other  piece  of  metal  which  do 
not  crush  in  the  machines.  After  the  ore  has 
been  reduced  to  the  one  inch  size  it  is  stored 
in  huge  bins. 

From  the  storage  bins  the  ore  is  taken  into 
pipes  and  mixed  with  water.  The  water  is 
UEed  to  carry  the  ore,  to  wash  it  and  to  keep 
down  dust  as  the  ore  is  ground  finer.  The 
ore  is  now  taken  to  the  top  of  the  mill  by 
elevators  and  run  through  trommels.  The  trom- 
mels are  revolving  screens  which  separate  the 
fine  ore  from  the  larger  pieces.  Ore  which 
is  too  coarse  to  enter  the  trommel  is  trans- 
fered  to  roller  crushers  where  it  is  ground 
finer  and  then  returned  to  the  trommels. 
The  ore  which  enters  the  trommels  is  sent 
on  to  the  Anaconda  Classifier. 

• — -Frank  Sullivan. 

The  Classifiers 

When  the  ore  comes  to  the  classifiers  it  has 
been  crushed  to  a  diameter  of  one  sixteenth 
of  an  inch.  It  is  carried  into  the  classifier  by 
water.  Rising  currents  of  water  in  the  claGsi- 
fier  cause  the  fine  ore  to  float  and  the  ore 
which  floats  is  carried  over  the  top  of  the 
classifier  and  taken  to  the  Dorr  Thickeners. 
Oil  is  mixed  with  the  water  in  the  classifiers 
and  it  produces  a  foam.  The  oily  bubbles 
formed  help  to  make  the  ore  particles  float, 
and  they  are  separated  easier. 

The  ore  which  does  not  float  is  carried 
into  the  Hardinge  Ball  mill  where  it  is  ground 
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finer.  The  mill  is  a  large  oval  container  much 
like  a  cement  mixer.  It  contains  many  iron 
balls  which  grind  the  ore  much  the  same  as 
pebbles  are  ground  in  a  stream. 

After  the  ore  leaves  the  Ball  Mill  it  is  taken 
to  the  flotation  machines  where  some  of  the 
impurities    are    removed. — Harry  Britzius. 

The  Dorr  Thickeners 

The  final  grinding  of  the  ore  is  done  in 
the  Hardinge  Ball  Mills,  and  from  there  the 
fine  sand  is  discharged  into  the  flotation  ma- 
chines, v/hich  remove  the  tailings  or  coarse 
waste.  The  finer  concentrated  material  is 
taken  to  the  Dorr  Thickeners  where  it  is 
thickened  still  more.  The  thickeners  are  large 
tanks,  12  feet  deep  and  50  feet  in  diameter. 
When  the  ore  comes  into  the  thickener  tank 
it  contains  about  20  per  cent  solid  matter 
and  80  per  cent  water.  The  thickeners  reduce 
the  ore  to  65  per  cent  solids  and  35  per  cent 
water. 

From  the  thickening  tanks  the  ore  is  taken 
to   the   filters   where   more   water   is  removed. 

— Arthur  Sylvester. 

The  Fihers 

When  the  ore  leaves  the  thickeners  it  is 
carried  to  the  Oliver  filters.  The  filters  se- 
parate the  water  from  the  copper  ore.  They 
are  covered  with  canvas.  The  canvas  on  the 
filters  must  withstand  great  pressure  and  must 
be  easily  cleaned  and  net  easily  clogged. 
Beneath  the  surface  is  a  steel  screen  connected 
with  pipes.  The  pipes  suck  the  water  out  of 
the  ore.  The  solid  ore  remains  on  the  out- 
side of  the  filters  and  is  scraped  onto  a  belt 
by  a  scraper  fitted  close  to  the  canvas.  As 
the  filter  revolves  the  solid  ore  is  caught  by 
the  stationary  scraper.  The  filters  revolve 
slowly  so  the  suction  can  take  out  as  much 
water  as  possible  and  leave  only  the  dry  ore. 
The  solids  which  leave  the  filter  contain 
about  twelve  per  cent  water  and  80  per  cent 
solids.  The  filter  clothes  have  to  be  changed 
after  every  2  or  3  weeks  of  use.  The  filters 
treat  about  one  thousand,  six  hundred  tons 
of  ore  in  24  hours. 

From  the  filters  the  solid  ore  is  carried  on 
a  belt  to  the  roasting  furnaces. — Richard 
Mullins. 

Roasting 

The  copper  ore  still  contains  small  amounts 
of  iron,  sulphur  and  slag  so  they  are  removed 
in  refining  furnaces  where  the  ore  is  heated 
to  remove  them.  Ore  which  contains  iron 
pyrite  creates  its  own  heat.  The  iron  deve- 
lops enough  heat  to  roast  the  ore.  In  order 
to  bring  the  iron  ore  to  a  temperature  neces- 
sary to  cause  it  to  ignite  oil  is  used.  After 
the  iron  is  heated  it  maintains  enough  heat 
to  continue  the  roasting  process.  The  ore 
is  fed  to  the  roasters  through  hopper  bottom 
bins  over  the  roaster.  The  ore  is  allowed  to 
enter  in  a  slow  stream  and  revolving  paddles 
gradually  move  the  roasted  ore  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  oven  to  the  outside  edge  where  it  is 
pushed  into  a  funnel  shaped  outlet  and  carried 


on  to  the  converters.  All  of  the  sulphur  is 
not  removed  from  the  ore  as  it  is  needed 
in  other  processes.  The  Anaconda  plant 
has  twenty-eight  Wedge-McDougall  roasters, 
fourteen  of  which  are  used  to  roast  the  copper 
ore. 

Reverberatory  Furnaces 

The  ore  from  the  roaster  is  further  refined 
in  the  reverberatory  furnaces.  These  furnaces 
are  heated  with  pulverized  coal.  The  heat 
developed  by  the  coal  is  reflected  from  the 
roof  of  the  furnace  onto  the  surface  of  the 
"charge"  or  ore  placed  in  the  furnace.  The 
pulverized  coal  is  blown  into  the  end  of  the 
furnace  with  air  and  it  burns  like  a  gas.  This 
method  uses  more  of  the  heat  which  the  coal 
developes  because  it  is  burned  right  in  the 
furnace,  instead  of  on  grates  at  one  end.  The 
copper  compounds  and  some  iron  compounds 
melt  together  to  form  a  mixture  called  the 
"matte."  The  rest  of  the  iron,  silica,  alumina 
and  lime  form  a  mixture  called  "slag."  Much 
of  the  sulphur  passes  away  with  the  other  gases 
from  the  furnace.  The  liquid  slag  is  skimmed 
off  the  mixture  in  the  furnace  into  a  stream 
of  water  which  chills  and  granulates  it  and 
carries  it  to  the  dump.  The  matte  is  tapped 
from  the  furnace  at  intervals  and  transported 
in  large  steel  ladle  cars  to  the  converters  for 
further  treatment.  The  present  furnaces  are 
twenty-three  feet  wide  and  one-hundred  thirty- 
four  feet  long  inside  dimensions. 

The  Converters 

A  converting  furnace  is  a  cylinder  with  a 
cone  shaped  neck,  open  at  the  top.  It  looks 
much  like  a  big  pot.  The  furnace  is  open  at  the 
top  to  allow  the  gases  to  escape  and  to  receive 
the  "charge."  A  charge  consists  of  65  tons 
of  molten  matte.  The  furnace  is  built  on 
heavy  steel  supports  which  are  attached  to  two 
large  steel  rollers  to  permit  the  furnace  to  be 
tilted  for  dumping.  The  furnace  and  its  charge 
together  weigh  300  tons.  Power  for  tilting  is 
supplied  by  a  one-hundred  horsepower  electric 
motor.  While  the  charge  is  heated  a  stream 
of  compressed  air,  16  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
is  blown  through  the  liquid  mass.  The  sulphur 
is  burned  and  the  iron  is  oxidized.  The  slag  is 
poured  off  by  tilting  the  furnace.  Continued 
blowing  burns  off  most  of  the  sulphur  and  the 
metallic  copper  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace  alloyed  with  silver  and  gold.  The 
slag  from  these  converters  is  too  valuable  to 
throw  away  and  it  is  returned  to  the  reverbera- 
tory furnaces  for  more  treatment.  The  prod- 
uct from  the  converters  is  poured  into  large 
steel  ladles  which  are  handled  by  huge  overhead 
cranes.  This  material  is  sent  to  the  casting 
furnaces. 

Refining 

These  furnaces  remove  still  more  of  the 
iron  and  sulphur  and  some  remaining  slag. 
They  are  similar  to  the  reverberatory  furnaces 
only  smaller.  They  are  heated  with  pulverized 
coal.  More  time  is  given  to  the  refining  of 
the  copper  here  and  from  a  two  hundred  ton 
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charge  of  metal,  three  tons  of  slag  are  scraped 
or  tkimmed  out  of  the  furnace.  This  slag  is 
rich  in  copper  and  is  returned  to  the  con- 
verters fcr  further  treatment. 

When  the  refining  is  completed  the  liquid 
C-pper  is  tapped  from  the  furnace  into  cast 
iron  molds  which  form  the  metal  into  shapes 
called  anodes.  The  molds  are  carried  on  a 
chain  conveyor  and  the  anode  is  dumped  into 
a  tank  of  running  water  for  cooling.  After 
ihey  are  cooled  they  are  loaded  into  freight 
cars.  One  anode  weighs  640  lbs.  The  anodes 
a.e  shipped  to  the  company's  electrolytic  plants 
at  Giea:  Falls  where  the  silver  and  gold  are 
removed  and  rehncd  copper  products  are 
mads. — Theodore  Ohlson. 

 0  

LOCAL  NEWS 

Richard  MuIIins,  Reporter 

Lester  Medlock  went  home  for  a  short 
visit  last  week  end.    He  is  back  in  school  now. 

Dale  Glasser  and  John  Hetland  have  return- 
ed to  school  after  a  short  visit  in  the  hospital. 

Barketball  practice  has  begun.  We  are  going 
to  start  our  training  and  do  our  best  to  make 
a  winning  team. 

We  had  a  vacation  a  fev/  weeks  ago.  The 
teachers  went  to  a  convention  in  Anaconda. 
We  enjoyed  cur  vacation  very  much. 

Harry  Britzius  is  a  good  story  teller.  He 
loves  to  tell  stories.  He  told  the  boys  about 
"Flaming    Torch."      It    is    a    thrilling  story. 

The  big  deaf  boys  are  interested  in  the 
Italo-Ethiopian  war.  They  get  excited  over 
the    newspaper    editorials    about   the  fighting. 

Old  man  winter  came  early  this  year.  We 
have  some  cold  weather.  The  thermometer 
was  down  to  5  belcw  zero  last  week.  It  is 
warmer  now. 

Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Altop  left  here  Sunday 
morning  at  about  4  o'clock  for  the  Madison 
Lake.  Mr.  Low  caught  eleven  fish  and  Mr. 
Altop  did  not  catch  any  fish.  They  came  home 
at  5:15. 

Richard  Mullins'  folks  came  to  visit  him 
last  Sunday.  They  stayed  here  for  a  while 
then  left  for  Deer  Lodge.  They  gave  him 
some  sandwiches,  a  banana  and  several  cookies. 
They  will  ccmc  back  again. 

Tom  Chop  went  to  Spokane  with  Mr.  Watts. 
They  arrived  in  Spokane  about  12  o'clock. 
He  slept  on  a  bed  in  Mr.  Watts'  house.  The 
next  morning  he  saw  Mr.  Watts'  baby.  After 
awhile  he  walked  around  the  town  and  saw 
many  cars  in  the  street.  Tcm,  Mr.  Vv^atts  and 
Mrs.  Burrell  stayed  in  Spokane  for  two  days. 

Last  Saturday  Mr.  Starr,  Mr.  Noble  and  Mr. 
Larsen  v.'ent  to  Missoula  and  stayed  over  night. 
Early  the  next  •lorning  they  drove  to  Ronan, 
a  small  town  eighty  miles  north  of  Missoula 
to  hunt  pheasants.  They  shot  nine  pheasants 
and  drove  back  to  IVlisscula  for  dinner.  On 
the  way  home  from  Missoula  they  shot  thiee 
rabbits  and  three  ducks.  They  lost  two  ducks 
under  the  river  ice. 


LOCAL  NEWS 


Adele  Mudro's  folks  come  to  see  her  very 
often. 

Myrtle  Dyrdahl  is  still  in  the  hosiptal.  We 
hope  she  will  recover  soon. 

Theresa  Conner's  friends  from  Anaconda 
were  here  recently  to  visit  her. 

We  girls  are  glad  to  have  "Talkies"  this 
year.  1  he  teachers  interpret  the  conversation 
for  us. 

Mrs.  Grifnn  and  Miss  Miller  took  us  on  a 
picnic  to  Galena  Gulch.  We  had  a  nice  lunch- 
eon and  a  good  hike. 

Eunice  Brandt's  father  has  left  the  hospital 
and  returned  to  his  home.  He  seems  to  be 
on  the  road  to  recovery. 

We  have  had  several  early  snow  falls  this 
fail.  The  ice  is  good  and  we  hope  to  enjoy 
some  skating  as  soon  as  possible. 

Florence  DriscoU's  relatives  drove  over  from 
Butte  and  took  her  to  Helena  to  see  th® 
damage  caused  by  the  earthquake. 

Mona  Frazier  is  taking  a  Beauty  Culture 
course  in  Missoula.  She  has  moved  to  321 
West  Spruce  Street  so  that  she  can  go  to  school 
every  day. 

This  year  we  have  many  new  books  in  the 
Library.  More  and  more  girls  are  going  to 
the  Library  each  week.  Reading  is  a  good 
habit  to  form. 

Seme  of  the  girls  have  started  a  "Merry 
Maicers  Club."  We  have  not  completed  our 
plans  but  we  expect  to  have  some  fun  and  deve- 
lop a  good  club. 

Marie  Connolly,  of  Helena,  is  taking  a 
Beauty  Culture  course  in  Great  Falls.  We  wish 
her  luck  and  hope  she  gets  a  good  job  when 
she  finishes  her  schooling. 

Edith  Johnson  received  a  letter  from 
Florence  Smith.  She  says  she  has  discon- 
t  nued  her  work  in  the  public  schools  because 
she  could  not  understand  her  teachers. 

A  form.sr  student.  Bertha  Noyd,  was  the  guert 
of  her  sister  Catherine.  She  attended  the 
Halowe  en  party  and  then  went  on  to  Butte  to 
visit  relatives  and  friends.  We  were  glad 
to  have  her  with  us. 

Irene  Colwell,  a  former  pupil  of  our  school, 
was  married  to  Mr.  Reinhold  Roebuck,  a  hear- 
ing boy.  The  marriaga  took  place  early  in 
June.  The  couple  have  settled  in  Dead  Wood, 
South  Dakota,  where  the  young  man  works 
with  the  Railroad  Co. 

The  "Merry  Makers  Club"  gave  Catherine 
Noyd  a  birthday  party.  We  met  in  the  base- 
ment as  usual.  Catherine  was  asked  to  go  in 
first.  She  found  a  lighted  cake  and  a  note 
which  said,  "Happy  Birthday  to  Catherine." 
Catherine  was  surprised  and  could  not  say  any- 
thing. After  the  refreshments  we  talked  and 
told  jokes  and  riddles. 


Children's  Pa& 


Conducted  by  the  Teachers 


A  THANKSGIVING  PRAYER 

Thank  you  for  the  world  so  sweet; 
Thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat; 
Thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing; 
Thank  you,  God,  for  everything. 

Amen 


The  new  children  have  been  in  school  six   weeks.   They  know: 

Adjectives  Nouns 

yellow,  purple,  orange,  warm,  A  mouse,  a  shoe,  a  cow,  a 

thumb,  a  sheep,  an  apple,  a  flower, 
a  horse,  a  cat. 

Speech 

Walk.    Fold  your  hands.  Mama,  a  thumb,  a  toe,  th,  s, 

sh,  b,  d,  oo,  a(r),  o-e,  pum,  tum, 

Numbers  r        r  /  \    r       r  /  \ 

rum,  ra(r),  raw,  too,  pa{r),  paw, 

one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five    poo,  ta  (r) ,  taw,  too. 

New  Words 

a  fire,  a  pumpkin,  a  jack  o'  lantern,  a  church,  a  napkin. 


and  cool. 

Commands 
Hop.       Fall.       Cry.  Come. 


SAM 

Sam  had  a  new  ball.    It  was  yellow.    It  was  big. 

Sam  threw  his  ball.  Harold  caught  it.    The  boys  played. 


WHAT  AM  I? 


I  am  big  and  fat. 
I  have  pretty  feathers. 
I  have  a  red  comb. 
I  like  corn. 

I  say  "Gobble,  gobble." 

People  like  me  at  Thanksgiving. 

I  am  a  . 
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CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


THE  LEAVES 

One  day  iast  autumn  Fred  raked  some  leaves.  He  put  them  in  a  large 
pile.  Then  he  called  his  mother  and  she  set  them  on  fire.  Fred  watched 
the  sparks.  They  went  high.  He  clapped  his  hands.  The  next  day 
he  raked  some  more  leaves  and  asked  his  mother  to  burn  them,  too.  He 
liked  to  watch  them  burn. 


THE  HICKORY  NUTS 

There  was  a  large  hickory  tree  near  Mr.  Brown's  house.  One  stormy 
night  the  wind  blew  many  nuts  down. 

The  next  day  Edward  and  Marion  took  a  large  basket  and  went  out 
to  get  the  nuts.  They  saw  some  squirrels  run  up  the  tree  and  jump  to 
the  roof  of  the  house. — Selected. 


The  quintuplets  are  five  little  sisters  who  live  in  Canada.  They  were 
ail  born  on  the  same  day.  They  were  one  year  old  in  May.  They  have 
five  ether  brothers  and  sisters. 

I  brought  a  picture  of  the  quintuplets  to  school.  Their  names  are 
Marie,  Annette,  Cecile,  Yvonne,  and  Emelie  Dionne. 

The  quintuplets  can  say,  "Da-da"  and  "Ma-ma"  now.  Soma  of  them 
are  learning  to  walk. — Adele  Murdo. 


Shirley  Temple  is  a  little  girl  who  acts  in  the  movies.  She  was  six  years 
old  on  April  twenty-third.    She  has  pretty  curls  and  she  is  cute. 

Frances  has  some  Shirley  Temple  paper  dolls.  Irene  has  a  coloring 
book  with  Shirley's  picture  on  it,  and  Julia  has  a  Shirley  Temple  dress. 

When  we  go  to  the  gym  for  Rhythm,  we  march  to  "Animal  Craekcrs 
in  My  Soup."    Shirley  Temple  sang  this  in  "Curly  Top." 

Mrs.  Burrell  has  a  little  girl  named  Shirley  whose  birthday  is  just  the 
day  before  Shirley  Temple's. — Lois  Barton. 


A  TRUE  THANKSGIVING 

For  teachers  kind  and  playmates  dear, 

For  health  and  peace  through  out  the  years, 

For  all  the  joys  of  free  fair  living, 

We  offer  to  the  Lord  thanksgiving. 


For  homes  and  friends  and  parents  good, 
For  shelter  safe  and  daily  food, 
For  hope  of  everlasting  living. 
We  offer  to  the  Lord  thanksgiving. 

— Anonymous. 
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EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 
Howard  Griffin,  President 
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ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT 
Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Stevens 
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STOREKEEPER 
William  Adams 
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TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 

Literary 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.A.    Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie   Lillard    Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant      Teacher 

.  Miss   Hilda   Miller     Teacher 

Miss   Anne   Serumgard   Teacher 

Mrs.    Earl    Watts   „^    Teacher 

Earl  Watts    Teacher 

Miss  Kathryn  Tyler..   Teacher 

Miss  Dene  Duffy,  A.B    .  Teacher 

E.  LeRoy  Noble,  A.  M.    .  Teacher 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Burrell  .  ..  Substitute  Teacher 


Industrial 

H.  C.  Larsen,  A.B.    .    Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low    Teacher  of  Carpentry 

C.   E.  Aitop          .   Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  ...Teacher  of  Sewing 
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TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Literary 

Pat   Callahan,   A.B.    Head  Teacher 

Mrs.  Elsie  Kirby     Teacher 

Miss   Helen  Schroeder,   B.A.  Teacher 


Music 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.M. 
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Albert  L.  Starr,  M.A. 


Pat  Callahan,  A.B.    Teacher  of  Piano 

Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
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DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Margaret  Lee     Matron 

Mrs.   F.   J.   Low    .  -        Boys'  Housemother 

Fred   J.   Low    .  .   Boys'  Supervisor 

E.  LeRoy  Noble,  A.M.     -  Boys'  Relief 

Supervisor 

^'lrs.  D.  McCormick     ...  Little  Boys'  House- 
mother 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones     .   Girls'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Alice  Osborne   -    Litde  Girls'  House- 
mother 

Mrs.    H.   McDade   Night  Supervisor 

Miss  Tina   Pera  Relief  Supervisor 

Axel    Johnson     Chief  Engineer 

William    Pendergast    -  -  Engineer 

James    Baker   -  Engineer 

E.    L.    Woolman  Engineer 

Harry    White     Repairman 

E.   W.   Turner      Repairman 
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MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville  Attending  Physician 

Drs.   J.    Donovan   and   A.    W.  Morse 

..    Aurists  and  Oculists 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins—.   Surgeon 

Dr.  O.  W.  Burgan    .  Dentist 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.N   —  Nurse 

Mrs.  Edna  Floyd,   R.N.  .  .  .   Nurse 

Miss  Margaret  Nelligan,   R.N.    Nurse 


